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Amateur Cinematography 





A Professional’s 
Notes for Amateurs 


Part VII 


By Jos. A. Dubray, 
A. S. C. 


Discoveries of della Porta 
and Others in Primitive Pho- 
tographic Research Related 


(Continued From Last Month) 


The main shortcoming of 
a pin-hole image is its lack of 
illumination, i.e., its faint- 
ness, which renders it im- 
practical for either viewing it 
or for forcing it to make an 
impression on a_ substance 
sensitive to light. 

Della Porta himself, tried 
to correct this sole deficiency 
of the image obtained in his 
apparatus. 

Once establishing the im- 
possibility of admitting a 
greater volume of light in 
the camera obscura by en- 
larging the size of the pin- 
hole, he discovered that by 
forcing the rays of light emanated by the object, to be 
refracted by a converging /ens, he would obtain an image, 
not orthoscopic in the full meaning of the word, but 
possessing sufficient definition to justify its use, taking 
into consideration the tremendous increase of illumina- 


tion of the image. 
A bounded by regularly curved refracting surfaces 

(one of the surfaces may be plane.”) The curva- 
tures of the refracting surfaces are calculated so as to 
force all of the incident rays to meet at a certain point, 
which may be behind the lens (convergent lenses) or in 
front of it, on the imaginary prolongation of the refracted 
rays (divergent lenses. ) 

It is evident that any transparent and isotropic sub- 
stance may be used for the making of lenses, and that each 
surface of a lens may be shaped as a portion of a curved 
solid, of well defined size and of regular geometrical 
form. 


Jos. A. Dubray 





LENS can be defined as “any transparent medium 





their surfaces are portions of spheres, they will be 
called “spherical,” the same appellation applying 
when one of their surfaces is plane. 

If the surfaces are portions of cylinders, the lens is 
called cylindrical. 

If one of the surfaces is a portion of a sphere and the 
other portion of a cylinder, the lens will be called “sphero- 
cylindrical” and so on. Lenses may be parabolical, toroi- 
dal, etc., according to the shape of their bounding surfaces. 


ENSES are named according to their shape, so if 


used. 

The spherical form has been chosen because of the 
relative easiness in which such shapes may be obtained 
with the extreme exactness that is required, and glass is 
the material used, because of its transparency, its resist- 
ance to extraneous influences and its chemical stability. 

Generally speaking, glass is a compound of silica with 
metallic oxides and two main divisions are derived from 
such combination. 

Crown glass is a compound of silica and Jead, with soda 
or potash, or both. 

During the latest years, new elements have been in- 
corporated in glass in order to change its molecular com- 
position and adapt it to the exact requirements of modern 
optical instruments. We shall in the course of this study 
anaylze the tremendous improvements thus incorporated 
in the manufacture of optical glass. It will suffice in this 
article to give a synopsis of Schott’s account of the pro- 
cess for the manufacture of ordinary optical silicate glass, 
as employed at Jena in 1888. This synopsis will give 
the reader a fair idea of the extreme care that is exercised 
in such process. 


ie photography, only spherical lenses made of glass are 





the formation of irregular veins which form during the 

solidification of the melted ingredients. “Fine an- 
nealing” is the remedy for this, and consists in cooling 
the glass from an approximate temperature of 465° Centi- 
grade to the lowest hardening one of 370° Centigrade, 
very gradually, during a period of weeks. 

A melting pot is heated for four or five days, at red- 
hot temperature, and placed in a melting furnace for five 
or six hours until it reaches the melting temperature of 
glass. Some of the glass left over from other meltings is 
poured in, and the crucible is glazed with an iron ladle. 
The pot is then ready to receive the glass mixture. 

The filled pot is left at a high and very even tempera- 
ture for from six to eight hours, at the end of which time 
the fire is moderated, the scum formed on the surface of 
the melted mixture is removed, and a red-hot stirrer of 
fire-clay is placed in it and left for one hour. 

Then the stirring begins, using as handle to the stirrer, 
a long iron tube kept cool by a current of water. 

The mixture is tested from time to time by blowing 
small flasks with a glass-blower pipe. Stirring will be 
complete in from three to four hours, during which time 
the mass has been allowed to gradually decrease samewhat 
in temperature. 


(Continued on Page 20) 


|' IS very difficult to produce glass without stress, or 
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The EDITOR’S LENS % @ focused by FOSTER GOSS 





Studio Promotions 


Steele, appears in the current number of 
“Film Boards ef Trade Bulletin,” as fol- 


lows: “One of our present managers started with 


\ N INTERESTING item, by Charles M. 


First National as a shipping clerk. He was first 
promoted to the booker’s desk because he was a 
top-notch shipper and kept everything in apple pie 
order. Then he was made salesman because as a 
booker he put into practice the slogan that “The 
best is none too good.’ As a salesman, he always 
put his best foot foremost. And now he manages 
a branch, every department of which appears in its 


‘Sunday Best’ every day in the week.” 


© All of which shows the fact that the sequence 


of promotion in the distribution end of the film 
industry is much the same as it is in other lines of 


business. But is it so in motion picture production ? 


£ Occasionally, there is reported a “rags to riches” 


yarn concerning the phenomenal rise of some indi- 
vidual from an humble to a mighty position in a 
studio. Thus, the making of motion pictures is 
generally believed to present opportunities such as 
might only be obtained through the possession of 
an Alladin’s lamp. ‘That there are great opportun- 
ities within studios, there can be little question. 


* The point of our observations here, however, is 


that these opportunities very often do not fall in the 
hands which deserve them most. With stability 
and efficiency having become the watchword of 
studio heads, there has arisen the natural desire— 
political situations excepted—to keep a man in the 
job with which he has become successfully identi- 
fied. Hence, once a man has become known as an 
efficient publicity man, he remains a publicity man. 
The ultimate of his advancement is the head of his 
studio’s publicity department. This is abundantly 
and specifically illustrated in a number of Holly- 
wood instances. That many of these men have the 
natural ambition to enter the writing division of 


production, that by previous training and by long 
experience within their particular studio, they are 
fitted for this promotion concerns not their supe- 
riors. ‘They have proven themselves successful press 
agents in which capacity they are no longer un- 
known quantities—and experiments are costly! 
Therefore, the vacancies in the scenario departments 
are passed on to comparative newcomers with a min- 
imum of experience in the actual lore of the studios. 
The seeming result is that, instead of having two 
new men in two new positions, there is only one in 
a strange environment while the other remains cata- 


loged as theretofore. As an idea of super-efficiency 
this all may seem well enough, but it does not 
squarely reckon with a thing so thoroughly human 
as ambition. Past occurrences seem to point to the 
fact that the publicity man, in our hypothetical case, 
would not only have the ambition to make good in 
the higher step in the studio, but would likewise be 
fortified with the necessary pre-requisites in the way 
of training—which the stranger, despite incidental 
success in the theatre or kindred lines would not 
possess. So the press agent goes along with his old 
job—or, if he becomes sufficiently worked up, resigns 
to take his chances at getting to do what he really 
wants to. 


{ So it is with the cinematographer. Thoroughly 
capable to direct, on account of his unparalleled 
opportunities to study directorial methods, of all 
that he has absorbed concerning the handling of 
players, and of his intimate knowledge of the cam- 
era, he is told that as a prospective director, he is a 
good cinematographer. (Besides, what would the 
new and green directors. do if they did not have a 
seasoned cinematographer at their sides?) 


{ The moral seems to be, in this peculiar cross-sec- 
tion of production, is not to become too good at any 
particular calling, or one will never do anything but 
that. This is simply another way of prescribing 
the limits of a man’s professional growth. Executive 
imagination is not required to observe that a man 
is making good in his job. Imagination is required, 
however, to see where a man could be more efh- 
cient—and brilliant, if you please—in a higher post, 
both for himself and for his company. When, then, 
will it become the rule, rather than the exception, 
that cinematographers are given their deserved 
chances to direct? 
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Traveling = 
for 


Pleasure! 
= 
What Camera 
Globetrotters 
Must Contend 
With 
~ 
By Len H. Roos, A.S.C. 


HE scene may be laid in the 

smoking lounge of a trans-Pa- 

cific liner, or in a compartment 
in a railway carriage. The formula 
is always the same. I may be com- 
fortably seated with a book when 
some passenger with a cap a couple 
of sizes too small, a flowing mustache 
and a painfully new checked suit will 
“Nice boat, this.” 

This calls for an answer and, duly 
given, the pest then tenders the infor- 
mation that he has left his hardware 
business in Duluth to the tender 
mercies of his son-in-law and _ is 
“taking a trip—for pleasure.” 

Nature of Beast 

Every time someone tells me he is 
traveling for pleasure I feel I must 
get a thorough look at the informant. 
I have been tempted to argue with 
these ubiquitous “pleasure travelers” 
at times, with the idea of finding out 
what pleasure they can derive from 
traveling. 


remark: 


It’s no use. They don’t know 
themselves. They are real Sherlock 
Holmes’ in finding out one’s business, 
and, after being told, they come to 
the conclusion “that it must be a 
great job.” 

They won’t be told that passing 
cameras through customs in foreign 
countries is a job that calls for all the 
ability and tact of a high grade 
diplomat. 

Stay on Beaten Path 

They get a lot of fun out of kick- 
ing about terrible hotels, because they 
don’t have to stay in them. They 
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This semi-tropical theatre 


releases are 
showings in Sydney. 
this theatre). 


about 25c. 
T. J. Dorgan, owner. 








The Rink Pictures, Casino, N.S.W., Australia. 


has a canvas roof and tropical 
plants are placed along the sides. 
screened here—often 
(Credit titles are left in the prints at 
Two features, a comedy, a scenic and a news 
reel usually make up the program. 
Best seats are ‘way back under the projection room. 


best Americar 
with the 


All the 


simultaneously 


Average admission price is 








stop where they can get cool drinks 
and good beds—but where it is im- 
possible to get interesting pictures. 
They don’t go to out-of-the-way 
places where the heat, flies, 
quitoes and a hundred other pests 
would drive a person crazy. They 
see “the sights” from a comfortable 
motor car and don’t have to pack a 
heavy camera around. They find 
fault with everything. They kick 
about exorbitant charges, poor serv- 
ice, and maintain that they wouldn’t 
put up with this for a moment at 
home; and yet they will leave a com- 
fortable home, where they can un- 
pack all their belongings and have 
everything they want right handy, to 
travel—for pleasure! 


mos- 


Exhibitors 


I meet exhibitors in out-of-the-way 
places and usually have to spend an 
evening with them answering ques- 
tions about theatres at home; their 
methods of presentation. 

“Do I think he paid too much for 
“The Missing Fish Bowl’ ’’; “What’s 


Tom Mix like?” ; “What do I think 
of his program?’’; could he “do bet- 
ter with Geewhiz productions ?”’—and 
I am supposed to be the oracle that 
can answer all these questions after 
a hard day with the camera in the 
heat and flies. And when I say 
“good-bye,” he says: ‘You certainly 
have a great life.” 

And when I have just unpacked at 
my base all my belongings, I get 
word to pack them up again and con- 
tinue to Singapore. When I get 
there, I'll have to go through the 
same thing. The customs will pull 
my trunks to pieces; they’ll want to 
take my apart, and, after 
looking over everything, they'll look 
up the highest tariff in the book and 
I'll have to pay it and “get a refund 
when I leave the country”—maybe. 

Some day I’m going to get a 
house; unpack everything; throw 
books and things around; have 
cushions, ashtrays and a real re- 
frigerator with ice in it, and a good 
Then I’ll take off my shoes, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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0’Connell, Zucker 
Elected to A.S.C. 


Pair of Cinematographers with 
Enviable Records Awarded 





WILLIAM O’CONNELL 
|, and Frank C. Zucker have 
® been elected members of the 
American Society of Cinematogra- 


according to an announce- 


phers, 
from the A.S.C. Board of 


ment 
Governors. 

O’Connell, who at present is iden- 
tifed with the William Fox studios, 
has been a cinematographer for the 
past nine years, prior to which he 
vrved for one year in the Rothacker- 
Aller laboratories, Chicago. 


To Siberia 
In 1918, he photographed J. 
Stuart Blackton’s production, “‘Miss- 
ing.” for Famous Players-Lasky, but 
shortly thereafter entered the ('1ited 
States army and spent a year in the 


photographic service in Siberia. 


Back to Camera 

He resumed his cinematographic 
career in 1920 when he filmed “Peg 
0’ My Heart,” a William de Mille 
production for Paramount. In 1921, 
he did “The Skywayman” and “The 
Little Gray Mouse” for Fox; and 
“The Sky Pilot” and “A Broken 
Doll” for King Vidor. In 1922, he 
filmed “Come On Over” for Gold- 
wyn, after which he began a con- 
nection with Clara Kimball Young 
which extended into 1923. Among 
the productions in which he photo- 
graphed Miss Young were “The 
Hands of Nara,” “Enter, Madam” 
and “The Woman of Bronze.” His 
next photoplay was “An Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine” for Harry Garson. 
He completed his record for 1923 
with “The Fourth Musketeer” for 
F.B.O. 

In 1924, O’Connell photographed 
Cosmopolitan’s “Through the Dark” ; 
“ The Hill Billy” with Jack Pick- 
ford: and Vitagraph’s “Behold This 
Woman,” “The Beloved Brute” and 
“The Clean Heart.” He _ began 
1925 with “The Redeeming Sin” for 
Vitagraph, after which he moved his 
camera to First National for “My 
with Nazimova, and “Sun- 
down.” He ended the year by doing 
the Nativity sequence in Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Ben Hur.” 


Son,” 











Frank C. Zucker 


He spent the fore part of 1926 
filming three Chadwick productions 
—‘The Bells,” with Lionel Barry- 
more; “The Unchained Woman” 
and “April Showers.” Then followed 
“The Lunatic at Large,” with Leon 
Errol, for First National; and “Sir 
Lumberjack” for Harry Garson. 
Following the latter production, he 
started his present affiliation with 
Fox, having lately photographed 
“Gaby,” “Cradle Snatchers,” “Slaves 
of Beauty” and “The Monkey 
Talks.” 


Zucker 


Zucker, who is stationed in New 
York City with Robert Kane produc- 
tions at the Cosmopolitan studios, 
started camera work with the old 
World Film company, at the Peer- 
less studio, in 1916. 

Among his earlier efforts were two 
serials with Helen Holmes, “Be- 
ware of the Law” and “Darkness 
and Daylight,” all for Warner 
Brothers. He then was chief cinema- 
tographer on “The Silver Lining” 
for Roland West. There followed 
two features, ‘““Holdane of the Secret 
Service” and “The Man from Be- 
yond,” starring the late Harry Hou- 
dini, whereupon he was chief cinema- 
tographer on a pair of features for 


Membership in Society 


Chadwick — “Meddling Women” 
and “The Midnight Girl.” A trio 
for Associated followed—‘Camille 
of the Barbary Coast,” “Broken 
Hearts” and “The Mad Marriage” 
—after which he did another for 
Chadwick—“Lying Wives.” For 
Wesley Ruggles he filmed “The 
Man of Quality” and “The Kick- 
off.” These were succeeded by “In- 
sinuation”; a series of six pictures, 
“Flying Fists,” with Benny Leonard, 
and “The Lunatic” for Harry Gar- 


son. 


Also in Siberia 
Like O’Connell, Zucker also has 


seen cinematographic experience in 
Siberia, having made a trip through 
its interior in 1922 and photographed 
100,000 feet of film for W. K. 
Zeigfeld. 





Traveling--for Pleasure! 


(Continued from Page 6) 


* get in the most comfortable chair in 


the place, pick out a good travel 
book and—travel for pleasure. 
But—after about a week of this, 
I know that the first symptoms of 
that dreaded malady (Travelitis 
Confirmis) will appear. Instead of 
reading travel books, maps will be 
studied ; ship sailings will be looked; 
trunks will be varnished and freshly 
labelled; things will be dispensed 
with that I know I'll need in a 
month (and probably will never 
need) ; lists of subjects will be com- 
piled and submitted to the buyers of 
travel material in New York and 


London. 


And then the ship will be about 
two days out of port when some one 
will interrupt my reading to say: 
“Nice Boat, this”; and his name will 
be Jones and he just turned his hard- 
ware business over to his son-in-law 
in Duluth 


pleasure! 


and is traveling — for 
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A New Small 


Camera Head 
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Tripod Head for Small Cam- 
eras Designed to Clamp at All 
Angles in Different Positions 














“All-angle Motion Camera Clamp,” devised by John Silver, of Hollywood, for DeVry, 
Eyemo, Cine-Kodak and similar motion picture cameras. 
possible the obtaining of difficult shots from equally difficult angles. 
Silver claims, for his device, free movement and quick action. 
camera mounted in unusual positions, are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 


$n 





—— 











The purpose of the head is to make 
Besides unusual angles, 


Views of ‘the clamp, with DeVry 








Civil Service Vacancies for 
Blueprint, Photostat Operators 


Examinations for under blueprint operator, junior 
blueprint operator, under photostat operator, junior pho- 
tostat operator, and junior photostat and blueprint opera- 
tor, are announced by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 


Applications for the positions named above must be 
on file with the Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than May 28. The date for assembling 
of competitors will be stated on their admission cards 
and will be about ten days after the close of receipt of 
applications. 


The examinations are to fill vacancies in the Depart- 
mental Service, Washington, D. C., and _in_ positions 
requiring similar qualifications. 

The entrance salary for the under grade positions is 
$1,140 a year, and for the junior grade positions $1,320 
a year. A probationary period of six months is required; 
advancement after that depends upon individual eff- 
ciency, increased usefulness, and the occurrence of 
vacancies in higher positions. 

Competitors will be rated on practical questions, and 
their education, training, and experience. 

Full information may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
the secretary of the board of U. S. civil service examiners 
at the post office or customhouse in any city. 
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Cleaning Liquids for 
Motion Picture Film 


(Communication No. 306, from the Research Labora- 
tory of the Eastman Kodak Company, and appearing in 


Transactions of Society of Motion Picture Engineers.) 


T IS necessary to clean motion picture film at various 
stages in its progress from the laboratory to the theatre 


to remove: 
|. Dirt on the base side of negative or positive film. 


2. Dirt or grease which may accumulate on negative 
film during printing. 


3. Dirt and oil which accumulates on positive film dur- 
ing projection. 


|. When proceeding in the laboratory by the reel and 
tank system, if all excess water is not removed from the 
film previous to drying, any dissolved salts present in the 
water supply remain on the film after evaporation of the 


water. The residual salts are usually only visible on the 
base side of the film because on the emulsion side they 
have an opportunity to diffuse within the gelatin coating 
during drying. 

It is necessary to clean the back of the dried film either 
by wiping with a damp chamois while on the dying reels 
or by passing the film through a cleaning machine. Such 
treatment is unnecessary in the case of positive film if all 
excess water is removed previous to placing on the drying 
reel by thorough wiping or squeegeeing. 

In the case of negative film it is customary to wind it 
with the emulsion side downward onto a wooden drum 
covered with cloth when the base side may be cleaned 
without danger of injuring the image. The cloth should 
be removed from the drum at frequent intervals for 
cleaning. 


A suitable cleaning liquid for the above purpose should 
possess the following properties: 


(a) It should be capable of dissolving traces of inor- 
ganic salts and should also dissolve or emulsify grease and 
mineral oil. 


(b) It should be sufficiently volatile and should not 
cause the gelatin side of the film to swell in a period of 
several seconds if it accidentally has access to it. 


(c) The liquid should not affect the physical properties 
of film with safety or nitrate base or remove the color 
from film with tinted base. 


A suitable mixture fulfilling the above conditions is the 
following: 


Avoir. 
Ammonia (Conc.) .................- 5 cc. -3 oz. 
Water 5 cc. oz. 
Denatured alcohol 
low) to make 


By J. I. Crabtree 
and H. C. Carlton 
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First Installment of Treatise 
on How to Remove Foreign 


Substance from Cine Stock 


The ammonia serves to emulsify any traces of grease 
or oil, while the mixture contains sufficient alcohol to pre- 
vent dangerous swelling of the gelatin if any of the mix- 
ture reaches the emulsion side of the film. 

A choice of several alcohols for preparing the above 
liquid is available as follows: 

Grain alcohol (ethyl alcohol)—This is the most sat- 
isfactory for the purpose since it has a minimum effect on 
the film base. 


Denatured alcohol—Ethyl alcohol is available contain- 
ing a variety of denaturants. The most common de- 
naturant is wood alcohol, which dissolves nitrate film base 
so that this should be avoided if possible. 

The most commonly available denatured alcohol is mo- 
tor alcohol. The “Pyro” brand of the Industrial Alcohol 
Company is prepared according to the following formula, 
No. 5 of the U. S. Internal Revenue Bureau: 


Ethyl alcohol 
Wood alcohol volumes 
IE: I cncinisinesintett cine eateatiales 0.25 volumes 
Kerosene 0.5 volumes 


volumes 


On diluting this with water the alcohol turns milky 
owing to the kerosene coming out of solution. Kerosene 
has no effect on the film base or gelatin coating and 
serves to dissolve grease. Although pyridin and wood 
alcohol attack the film base when pure, in the above con- 
centration and when diluted with water in the above 
formula they have no harmful effect on the film base dur- 
ing the time required for cleaning. The above cleaning 
liquid prepared with “Pyro” motor alcohol had only a 
slight tendency to produce curl on film with nitrate or 
acetate base after complete immersion for 24 hours at 
70° F. 

Isopropyl alcohol—This is now available commer- 
cially and the “practical” grade is satisfactory for the 
purpose. It does not turn milky on mixing with water 
and has little or no curling effect on film with either ni- 
trate or acetate bases, even on immersion for several 
hours. It is non-poisonous,’ is not decomposed on ex- 
posure to light and when used in the above mixtures does 
not attack the silver image or the gelatin coating. 

Tertiary butyl alcohol is also available commercially 
and has properties similar to those of isopropyl alcohol. 
Its odor, however, is somewhat objectionable. 

All the above alcohols tend to remove more or less of 
the tint from nitrate or safety tinted base film but the 
water present in the above cleaning liquid greatly retards 
this action. 

The precise effect of cleaners prepared with the various 
alcohols on the tinted base is shown in the following table. 
Samples of film were immersed in the cleaners and the 
times required for visible signs of removal of the color 
were observed. 


Effect of Film Cleaning Liquids on Tinted Base Film 
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Formula Safety base Nitrate base image even on prolonged contact in the presence of mois. 
Ammonia (conc.).. 5cc. Liquid slightly Same as ture, because when cleaning on a rewinder any excess of 
, | EEE 95cc. colored in 10 safety solvent which does not evaporate is trapped between the 
Motor alcohol to....1000 cc. minutes. base. convolutions of the film, when it can evaporate only very 
. . } a slowly. 
Ammonia (conc.).. 5cc. No effect in Liquid ~~ . 
"a al neat Oh nO ee slightly _col- It should also not decompose on exposure to light to 
leeprepyl alcohol onl tn 10 give products which are injurious to the film. 
Ria. Sek ies: 1000 ce. minutes. 3. The boiling point and latest heat of evaporation 
should be such as to permit of sufficiently rapid drying. 
Ammonia (conc.).. 5cc. Slight effect No effect in y sil wit 
: : ; 4. It should be non-combustible, non-toxic, and be 
een 95 cc. in | hour. 16 hours. ; : . 
readily available at a reasonable price. 
Tertiary butyl alco- 
lilies a 1000 ce. At the outset a survey was made of all the possible 


The propensity of the cleaner to remove the tint varied 
with the different colored bases but the above table gives 
data for the base which was most readily attacked. Since 
the period of application of the cleaning liquid is very 
much shorter than that required to visibly affect the tinted 
case, the cleaners are considered satisfactory. 

2. When making positive prints from negative film, the 
negative accumulates more or less dirt, grease, and loose 
particles of dust which must be removed at frequent in- 
tervals. In any case it is advisable to remove dust after 
every third or fourth passage through the printer by pass- 
ing through silk plush (cut on the bias) moistened with a 
suitable cleaning liquid as the film is being wound on a 
rewinder. More thorough cleaning of the emulsion side 
can be effected by winding the film base side downward on 
a cloth-covered drum as above. 

The requirements of a suitable cleaning liquid for this 
purpose are similar to those for positive films dealt with 
below. 

3. Positive film accumulates more or less dirt and oil 
during its passage through the projector, which causes 
spots and patchiness on the screen. In this connection 
film which has been toned has a greater tendency to show 
oil spots than untoned film, which is presumably a result 
of the matte surface produced by certain toning pro- 
cesses. The oil and dirt may be effectively removed from 
the film by immersing in a suitable oil solvent, with or 
without scrubbing, and then removing the excess solvent 
by squeegeeing and buffing. A satisfactory machine for 
this method of applying the solvent is by means of silk 
plush as the film is being wound on a rewinder. 

Various liquids have been suggested for the above pur- 
pose but the precise effect of such liquids on the film base 
and on the image, so far as is known to the author, has 
not been investigated. Moreover, in certain cases de- 
terioration of the film image has been definitely traced to 
the use of unsuitable chemicals. An investigation to de- 
termine the most suitable liquids for the above purpose 
therefore seemed dsirable. 

Requirements of a Suitable Film Cleaning Liquid 

A suitable film cleaning liquid should possess the fol- 

lowing properties: 


1. It should readily dissolve fats and mineral oils. 


2. It should not affect the gelatin coating or the film 
base, or remove the color from film with tinted base. Also 
it should not attack the silver image or a tinted or toned 


commercially available non-inflammable and inflammable 
oil solvents, and the most promising of these were inves- 
tigated as follows: 


Non-Inflammable Oil Solvents 


The following compounds were selected by virtue of 
their suitable volatility, solvent action, and price: 


Solvent Formula Boiling Point 
Dichlorethylene CHL 56- 60°C. 
Trichlorethylene CHCl, 85- 87°C. 
Tetrachlorethylene C.Cl, 119-121°C, 
Ethylene dichloride CAC. 83°C. 
Carbon tetrachloride CCl, 76°C, 


The effect of these compounds on the film was investi- 
gated as follows: 


Effect of Non-Inflammable Solvents on Motion 
Picture Film 


The effect of the above solvents on film was studied by 
placing a strip of developed positive motion picture film 
(nitrate base) in a 100cc. stoppered bottle with 40cc. of 
the solvent and 3cc. of water at room temperature. The 
film was thereby subjected both to the liquid and _ its 
vapors. Any tendency of the film to curl or of the 
image to change color was observed after 18 hours with 
the following results: 


Solvent Condition of Film (Nitrate 
*base) after 18 hrs. at 70°F. 
Dichlorethylene (pure E. Slight curl when wet. Bad 


K. Co.) curl when dry. No effect on 
image. 


Trichlorethylene (Com. E. No effect on film base. Emul- 


K. Co.) sion softened and image ob- 
literated. 

Trichlorethylene (pure E. No effect on image or film 

K. Co.) base. 


Tetrachlorethylene (Dow) ‘Slight curl when dry. No 
effect on image. 


Ethylene dichloride (pure Bad curl. No effect on 
E. K. Co.) image. 

Carbon tetrachloride No effect on base or emul- 
(Dow) sion. 

Carbon tetrachloride (pure No effect on base of emul- 
E. K. Co.) sion. 


Any curling tendency in the above tests was an indica- 
tion that the film base had been attacked. The tests show 
that dichlorethylene and ethylene dichloride exert a sol- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Panchromatic Motion Picture Film Negative 


Conclusion of Masterful Paper 
on Widely Used Kind of Motion 
Picture Stock. 


By Loyd A. Jones 
and J. I. Crabtree 


Final Facts Presented in Com- 
munication from Eastman Re- 
search Laboratories. 
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(Continued from Last Month) 


HE predominance of warm colors in studio work 
has already been mentioned. At first thought it may 


seem almost impossible to make any general state- 
ments relative to what colors are used predominantly in 
motion picture sets. It should be remembered, however, 
that the sets created in the studio merely imitate the 
homes and surroundings of every-day life. A careful 
consideration of the subject indicates that the vast major- 
ity of the walls, draperies, and objects with which we 
surround ourselves are characterized by the warm colors. 
This fact tends to make the effective speed of panchro- 
matic film much greater than that indicated by the values 
based upon white light measurements. There is little 
doubt that if panchromatic film is adopted for studio use 
illumination levels much lower than are at present used 
will be adequate for obtaining satisfactorily exposed nega- 
tives. The preponderance of red, orange, yellow, yellow- 
green, and green and their related shades and tints in 
studio work and the relatively high sensitivity of pan- 
chromatic film to the red end of the spectrum are very 
favorable toward the use of high efficiency tungsten lamps 
for studio illumination. As mentioned before, these sources 
have many virtues to recommend them. A studio set 
lighted by tungsten should produce an atmosphere dif- 
fering less from real life surroundings. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that the dramatic artists should respond 
to this condition and be better able to portray their rolls 
with realism. 


Limits of Colors 


Attempts have been made in the construction and dec- 
oration of studio sets to use only black, white, and grays. 
Certainly when using non-color sensitive film this offers 


advantages in enabling the artist, camera man, and direc- 
tor to determine with certainty the composition of the 
picture in light and shade as it will appear on the screen. 
No objection to such procedure exists from the standpoint 
of the audience since they have no means of detecting 
the absence of color in the sets. Our information is that 
these attempts were failures because the actors in these 
sets were so affected by the unnaturalness in the sur- 
roundings, due to the absence of color, that they could 
not do good work. This seems to be good evidence in the 
support of the contention that naturalness and semblance 
to reality in studio sets is at least helpful to satisfactory 
dramatic performance. 


Duplicating Color Detail 


In the making of many high class pictures every effort 
is made, frequently at great expense, to duplicate to the 
last detail the quality and color of the scene to be repre- 
sented. Perhaps the action takes place in the drawing 
room in a home of wealth or luxury. The walls are 
decorated in a carefully balanced color scheme, the win- 
dow openings are treated with rich fabric of harmonizing 
colors, oriental rugs are strewn over the floor and the 
ladies appear gowned in the latest creations, symphonies 
in color. Now comes a jaring note; the faces and arms 
must be plastered with a putty colored powder and the 
set flooded with a light which is harsh and glaring or of 
a quality such as to impart an extraordinary ghastliness 
to the scene. The use of panchromatic negative film will 
help to eliminate some of these objectionable conditions. 
Make-up can be just the same as would be worn in real 
life under similar conditions and the set may be satisfac- 
torily illuminated by using light of the same general 
quality as would be found in such an interior. 
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Figure 24 


Left—Figure 23 











“Color Blind” 


After having spent a great deal of thought and money 
in the construction and embellishment of the set in colors 
duplicating the original, the scene is photographed on 
material which is totally blind to one-half of the visible 
spectrum, and that half the one that includes the colors 
which predominate in the average interior. It is not an 
infrequent experience to find that the carefully balanced 
color scheme is rendered on the screen in such a way as 
to destroy completely the black and white compositions 
desired. The use of panchromatic film will eliminate 
such unfortunate occurrences. 


DistorTED REPRODUCTIONS 


T may be necessary at times to photograph a scene in 
which two or more adjacent elements are of different 
hues and saturations but identical in visual bright- 

ness. To the eye such details are visible by virtue of the 
hue or saturation contrast. If panchromatic film cor- 
rected by a filter designed to give correct reproduc- 
tion of visual brightness is used such objects will not 
be differentiated in the negative record. To obtain the 
desired differentiation it is necessary to disturb the ad- 
justment either by using a filter of different color or by 
changing the quality of the illumination. In this way 
distorted rendition of the visual brightness values is ob- 
tained. As an illustration of such a case consider a bright 
green card on which is printed a design in red. It is quite 
possible to adjust the two colors so that no brightness 
difference exists between the two colors. Photographed 
on panchromatic film with a filter adjusted to give cor- 
rect tone values the design is invisible. Now suppose a 
green filter is placed over the lens. No red light is trans- 
mitted and hence the design in red is rendered in black 
or very dark against a light background. Or suppose 
a red filter is used instead of the green. The light re- 


flected by the background (green card) is not absorbed 
and the design is rendered as light on a dark ground. 


Thus the distortion in either direction may be obtained. 
The operator must decide which color should be rendered 
as lighter than the other. This decision will depend very 
much upon the circumstances but in general it is best to 
use a filter which will render a warm color (one included 
in the red, orange, yellow, yellow-green series) as lighter 
than one of the cold group. This follows from the fact 
that colors belonging to the long wave-length end of the 
spectrum are usually brighter than those of short wave- 
length. Moreover it is not advisable in general to use a 
filter which completely absorbs one of the two colors since 
the great contrast thus obtained in the reproduction is 
much greater than the visual contrast due to the hue dif- 
ference between the two colors. The general principle 
to be remembered is to use a filter which absorbs one of 
the colors to a greater extent than the other. 


Haze Elimination 


In making pictures outdoors it is sometimes desirable 
to obtain rendition of distant details which are partially 
or entirely obscured by atmospheric haze. Such haze is 
due to the scattering of light by dust particles or water 
vapor suspended in the air. In most cases haze is not 
white but more or less blue in color. By using panchro- 
matic film with a filter which absorbs blue selectively the 
non-image-forming haze light can be absorbed to a great 
extent while the minus-blue (that is yellow) light from 
the distant parts of the scene are transmitted and give 
satisfactory photographic records. In Fig. 21 the curve 
shows the spectral distribution of energy in haze light. It 
will be noted that there is a very great predominance at 
wave-length 440 mu. The distribution on the short wave- 
length side of 400 has not been determined experiment- 
ally. The dotted part of the curve is an estimated ex- 
tension. As shown by the curve the amount of energy 
in the haze light in the longer wave-length region is much 
less than in the blue. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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OSEPH A. DUBRAY, A.S.C., has completed the 

filming of the Tiffany production, “Backstage.” ‘The 

cast included Barbara Bedford, Alberta Vaughn, 
Eileen Percy, Jocelyn Lee, Marcia Harris, Shirley 
O'Hara, William Collier, Jr., Gayne Whitman, Bruce 
Benedict, Jimmy Harrison, John Batten, Guinn Wil- 
liams and Lincoln Plummer. 


7 . * 


Nicholas Musuraca, A.S.C., is away on location at 
Lone Pine, Calif., for the filming of the next F.B.O. 
production directed by Robert De Lacey. 


. « * 


John W. Boyle, A.S.C., immediately on the comple- 
tion of ‘““Topsy and Eva,” on which, starring the Duncan 
Sisters, he was chief cinematographer, left for Louisville, 
Kentucky, to photograph racing scenes at Churchill 
Downs, including the 1927 renewal of the Kentucky 
Derby, America’s classic turf event. Boyle is taking his 
special camera combination of Akeley-Bell and Howell 
The scenes which he will photograph are for 
use in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “In Old Kentucky” 
which John Stahl will direct. 


outhits. 


a * * 


AS.C., has returned from Camp 
filmed tank battle scenes for 
Leather Kid,” starring 


Arthur Edeson, 
Lewis, Wash., where he 
First National’s “The Patent 
Richard Barthelmess. 





Creco Gets Manufacture and 
Distribution Rights to Patent 


Creco, Inc., manufacturers of motion picture studio 
lighting apparatus in Hollywood, have secured operative 
and patent rights to the manufacture, distribution, sale 
and rentals of the Wallis diverging double doors, ac- 
Herbert Sylvester, 


to an announcement from 


president of Creco. 


cording 


According to Sylvester, these double diverging doors 
are founded on the principle of simplified optics; that 
of a projected diffused source of light, thereby directing 
all of the light source on a definite objective, eliminating 
the fifty per cent loss in high intensity lighting apparatus 
used in cinematography. A further advantage is claimed 
in the elimination of Klieg eyes without affecting the 
actinic rays. These double doors will be ready for 
motion picture purposes shortly; and will cover 24-, 36-, 
0- and 60-inch single and double diverging doors. 


Charles Rosher, A.S.C., has begun photographic prepa- 
rations for Mary Pickford’s next production. Next 
month will mark the anniversary of the tenth year of 
Rosher’s connection with Miss Pickford. During this 
period, which began at the old Famous Players-Lasky 
studio, Rosher has been chief cinematographer on every 
Mary Pickford production. By courtesy of the Pickford 
organization, Rosher has been, “between pictures” at his 
home studio, chief cinematographer on several of the 
largest features made in this country and Europe. He 
recently completed the cinematographic work on F. W. 
Murnau’s “Sunrise” for Fox, and is at the present time 
engaged in the inspection of the release prints for this 
feature. Previously, he spent a year at the Ufa studios 
in Berlin, and had photographed photoplays in Italy and 
other European countries. 


* * * 


George Schneiderman, A.S8.C., is filming “Colleen,” a 
Fox production of an Irish racing story. Frank O’Connor 


is directing. 
* * * 


E. Burton Steene, A.S.C., freelance Akeley camera 
expert, has concluded an eight months’ engagement with 
Paramount, which organization retained his exclusive 
services during this time for Akeley work on “Wings” 
and other Famous Players-Lasky productions. Much 
of Steene’s engagement was spent in San Antonio on 
location for “Wings.” Among the other pictures to 
which Steene contributed Akeley shots were those starring 
Bebe Daniels. A great proportion of his work was on 
interiors—which marks a transition in application of 
the Akeley, which in the past was used almost entirely 
for exteriors. 





A.S.C. President Convalesces 
Following Second Operation 


Daniel B. Clark, president of the American Society 
of Cinematographers, is convalescing at his home from 
a surgical operation which he recently underwent at the 
Hollywood Hospital. 

The operation was performed because of the re- 
occurence of a similar trouble which Clark experienced 
last summer when he likewise underwent an operation. 
A premature return to work necessitated the second trip 
to the hospital. 

Clark was taken to the hospital on the day following 
his inauguration for his second term as president of the 
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Ties B & H Cinemotor huma! 
. . > beautiful piece of equimgfiminate 
O the experienced cameraman there is but one light, that paints artistry inwi p. 1, 
automatic standard camera which provides the flexibility production as a master woul iors 1 

. . : z palette, brush and delicate i oon 

and precision necessary to meet professional requirements. ings. yp 
That is the Bell & Howell EYEMO, shown here. By the simple manipulatiq} ion 


a control knob, speeds r 

from 2 to 20 exposures per # 
To operate Eyemo, simply locate scene in the spy-glass view- and upward (either direction) 
at the instantaneous comma 
the cinematographer. 
“follow focus” or “dial iris’ with camera in operation. Iris stops Electricity is the motive mui 

. . ° © ° ° . ¢ 1es 

and focus numbers are plainly visible in viewfinder. A superior —-s hes hy oe all Pas 
lens is furnished with EYEMO—a 47 mm. F 2.5 Taylor-Hob- absolutely free from _ vibngjjnemoto 
Hand cranking and the variagggnt on r 


nt. 


In the 
e Bell | 
ssional 
uipped, 


finder and press the button. The operator has one hand free to 


son Cooke anastigmat in micrometer focusing mount. 


Fourteen other lenses, each furnished with accurately matched 
viewfinder pieces are interchangeable with regular lens. Your 
focusing is quick and accurate. You can panoram from scenes 
in sunlight to objects hidden in shadowed recesses and get them 
all. Eyemo film capacity is 100 feet daylight loading rolls or 
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Features Help the Cameraman 
and contribute to making better pictures 


WO of the many features which indicate why Bell & Howell Cameras 
are used by practically all leading producers the world over are 


illustrated here: 


1. The Cinemotor for giving the Pioneer Standard Camera electric auto- 
matic speed control—for painting photographic artistry on the screen. 


2. The portable Eyemo Automatic (spring-motor) Camera for stunt 
shots, news reels and locations. See brief descriptions on this page. 
Further information on either, or both, upon request. 


Head Camera-man Harry Perry, 
during the filming of Paramount’s 
great story of the American Ace, 
“Wings.” Perry is shown here 
with one of his mounts, making 
use of the Bell & Howell Camera 
and Cinemotor, current for which 
is generated by the airplane. 
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Di Another view of Perry, ready 

tandard Camera to circle above the five-mile 

: ‘ replica of the over-seas bat- 

otor human operation are entirely tle area in “Wings.” The 
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mame Bell & Howell Standard Pro- 
ssional Camera, Cinemotor 





e Mmmuipped, offers unlimited possi- 
tities for photographic finesse. 
rat booklet containing complete 


‘ibm—mnemotor specifications will be 
arament on request. 
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HETHER for in- 
terior or outdoor 
shots, Zeiss Lens equip- 
ment on your camera 
insures results. No 
matter how thorough 
your methods, how 
good your lighting or 
how elaborate your 
settings, the final re- 
sult will be better — 
whenever and where- 
ever Zeiss Lenses are 


employed. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


(Formerly H. M. Bennett) 


Pacific Coast Branch: 728 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

















A NEW LENS 
“That has made good” 


Large aperture F:2.3 and F:1.8. To a large extent 
responsible for the Bas-relief, or solid appearance of the 
subject on the screen. 

Good definition over the entire field, yet not harsh or wiry. 


A portrait lens in short focal lengths 
40mm, 50mm, 75mm, with full closing diaphragm. 
Price is reasonable 
25 " 40 mm. F:2.3....$50.00 
40 2 4; > oe We 50 mm. F:2.3.... 50.00 
50 > Pein " 75 mm. F:2.3.... 55.00 
75 
A Trial Will Be Satisfying . 
ASTRO-GESELLSCHAFT, mbh., Berlin 
FOR SALE BY 


Mitchell Camera Corporation 
6025 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Panchromatic Motion Picture 
Film Negative 


(Continued from Page Twelve) 











Haze Density 


The filter required for this work depends upon the haze 
density and the distance of the most remote object which 
it is desired to record. Ordinarily a Wrattan No. 8 
(K2) or Wratten No. 12 (minus-blue) will give good 
results. The picture at the right in Fig. 22 illustrates 
the elimination of haze by use of panchromatic film with 
a No. 12 filter. The left hand picture in this figure was 
made on an ordinary non-color sensitive plate without a 
filter. It will be noted in this case that a large part of 
the detail on the ground is obscured by the haze while in 
the case of the one taken with the filter, this detail js 
clearly rendered. 

In the case of very dense haze or extreme distance it 
may be necessary to use a red filter, Wratten No. 25 or 
Wratten No. 29. A film more sensitive to red light than 
the standard panchromatic motion picture negative is re- 
quired in such cases and hypersensitized panchromatic film 
must be used. Standard panchromatic negative film may 
be hypersensitized by treating with ammonia. The film 
is bathed 1.5 minutes in 4 per cent ammonia at 50°F. and 
dried as rapidly as possible. Hypersensitized film does 
not keep for a very long time but can be relied upon for 
a week or more. The general sensitivity of the film is 
increased appreciably by this treatment but the green and 
especially the red sensitivity is increased in much greater 
proportion than the blue. The red sensitivity of film 
hypersensitized in this manner is about four times as 
great as the standard product. A spectrogram showing 
quantitatively the spectral sensitivity of hypersensitized 
panchromatic film is shown at B in Fig. 23. Even greater 
haze cutting can be obtained by using Eastman Panchro- 
matic K film which is very sensitive to infrared radia- 
tion (see Fig. 23, C) and not at all sensitive to the green, 
yellow, and orange of the visible spectrum. Any filter 
which completely absorbs the short wave-lengths to which 
the film is sensitive (wave-lengths less than 500 mu) is 
satisfactory for use with the film. The photographs 
shown in Fig. 24 illustrate the haze elimination obtained 
by use of Panchromatic K film. 


Moonlight Effects 


Some years ago Prof. R. W. Wood of John Hopkins 
University called attention to the fact that landscapes 
when photographed by infrared light present very pecu- 
liar and weird appearances. This is due to the fact that 
the light from the sky contains no infrared radiation and 
hence the sky is rendered as totally black, while green 
foliage is rendered as white. This follows as a conse- 
quence of the peculiar spectral reflecting characteristics 
of green leaves containing the coloring matter known as 
chlorophyll. Chlorophyll reflects quite strongly the ex- 
treme red and infrared radiation. Hence in a photograph 
taken by infrared radiation green leaves are rendered as 
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white. In a paper published in No. 22 of these Transac- 
tions (page 20) Mr. J. A. Ball suggested the use of film 
gnsitized with Kryptocyanine for obtaining moonlight 
and night effects without the aid of artificial light. Film 
of this type is now commercially available under the 
name of Eastman Panchromatic K. In Fig. 23 at C 
the spectrogram given shows qualitatively the spectral 
sensitivity of this material. It will be noted that in ad- 
dition to the usual sensitivity of ordinary film in the 
blue region it shows a band of high sensitivity having a 
maximum at wave-length 760 mu, this being in the infra- 
red region the eye is entirely insensitive to radiation of 
this wave-length. Panchromatic K film as shown by the 
spectrogram is insensitive to the green, yellow, and 
orange of the visible spectrum. In using this material for 
obtaining pictures by infra-red light it is only necessary 
to use a deep yellow or orange filter which absorbs com- 
pletely the light of short wave-length to which the film 
is sensitive. 
Night Scenes 

Effects which suggest night scenes can be made by us- 
ing hypersenitized panchromatic film with a deep red 
filter such as Wratten No. 25 or No. 29. The result is 
much more striking, however, and approaches the true 
night or moonlight effect when panchromatic K film is 
used with a red filter such as No. 25. The sensitivity of 
this material to the infrared radiation is such that under 
bright sunlight conditions outdoors motion pictures at 
standard speed can be made with a lens having an aperture 
of f£.3.5. This applies to the most favorable conditions. 
In case the sunlight is not of highest intensity it may be 
necessary to use a lens working at f.1.9. In Fig. 25 is 
shown the reproduction of a photograph made on Pan- 
chromatic K film. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PANCHROMATIC FILM 
Dark Room Illumination 


INCE panchromatic film is almost equally sensitive 
to all colors, including red, the film would be 
fogged if handled in the dark room with the or- 
dinary safelights. With a Wratten Series No. 2 (red) 
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8x10 safelight containing a 25 watt bulb, if film is ey. 
posed 12 inches away from this safelight for 10 se-onds 
a fog density of 1.5 is obtained with normal development, 
which density is in excess of the average highlight dens. 
ity of a negative. With superspeed motion picture film 
under the same conditions after exposing for 2 minutes, 
only a just visible fog is produced. 

In selecting safelights for panchromatic film they 
should be such that they transmit light to which the eve 
is most sensitive. For low light intensities the eye 4 
most sensitive to light having a wavelength around 529 
mu. The Wratten safelights Series Nos. 3 and 4 trans. 
mit light in this region of the spectrum, but panchromatic 
film will be fogged by such light if the intensity and time 
of exposure exceed a certain critical value. For equal 


has only 1/60 of the photographic effect of the Series 2 
safelight. 

The problem therefore, of illuminating the dark room 
is to utilize a minimum quantity of the light transmitted 
by the Series 3 Wratten safelight to the best advantage, 


General Illumination 


For each 100 square feet of ceiling area one 8xi0 
inverted safelight fitted with a 25 watt bulb and Series 
3 filter adjusted 2 feet from the ceiling is satisfactory, 
The walls of the dark room should be painted white or 
cream so as to reflect as much light as possible and all 
conspicuous objects should be painted a light color so 
that they will be more readily visible. In a dark room 
illuminated in this manner from 10 to 15 minutes are 
required before the eye accommodates itself to this low 
intensity level; the time for accommodation depending 
upon the previous intensity to which the eye was sub 
jected. 

With such illumination a rack of film placed anywhere 
on the dark room floor will not become fogged in less 
than 25 minutes so that in most cases it is possible to 
double the wattage and therefore the brightness of the 
lamp in the safelight when there will still be ample 
margin of safety. If it is desired to double or triple the 
brightness of the safelights it is advisable to partition off 
a portion of the dark room for loading so that the film 
racks will be exposed as little as possible to the stronger 
illumination in the dark room. 


Film Inspection Lights 

With the rack system of development it is customary 
to examine the film at intervals by means of a safelight 
illuminator extending across the developing tank. If the 
illuminator is fitted with a Series 3 safelight and the in- 
tensity adjusted either by inserting tissue paper, opal 
glass, or ground glass between the lamp and the safeiight 
so that the film is not fogged in less than 10 seconds a 
a distance of 12 inches, this will provide ample time 
for inspection while the visibility will be satisfactory. 
The lamps in question should be fitted with a foot switch 
so that the lamp is illuminated only while inspecting 
the film. 

A simpler method of illuminating the film for inspec 
tion is by means of a pocket flash lamp fitted with 4 
Series 3 safelight about 2 inches square. The intensity 
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should be adjusted so that the film is not appreciably 
fogged in less than 5 seconds at a distance of 3 isches. 
This method of inspection has the advantage that if any 
fog is produced it is only local, and its use eliminates 
fre hazard. . 

Use of Desenitizers 

Desensitizers have the remarkable property of more 
or less destroying the light sensitiveness of the unexposed 
portions of an exposed image while they do not interfere 
with the progress of development of the exposed portions. 
Therefore, by bathing the exposed film previous to de- 
velopment in a solution of the desensitizer or by in- 
corporating the desensitizer in the developer, after 
development has proceeded for one or two minutes the 
flm can be freely examined in a light of such intensity 
that it would otherwise be fogged. The most satis- 
factory desensitizer known is Pinakryptol Green, ob- 
tainable from H. A. Metz, 122 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y. For use as a preliminary bath dissolve 
6 grains of Pinakryptol Green in each gallon of water 
(0.1 grams per liter) and immerse the film for 2 to 3 
minutes before transferring to the developer. When 
ysed in the developer dissolve 2% grains per gallon of de- 
veloper (0.04 grams per liter). With some developers rich 
in hydroquinone it is impossible to add the desensitizer 
directly to the bath because it is precipitated. 

After such treatment with a desensitizer, panchromatic 
film may be inspected with safety with a Series 4 Wrat- 
ten safelight containing a 25 watt bulb at a distance of 
12 inches. This gives ample illumination under all cir- 
cumstances. When using desensitizers and a correspond- 
ingly brighter dark room illumination there is always 
danger of accidentally fogging an emulsion in the brighter 
light before the desensitizing solutions have had sufficient 
time to act. It is preferable to give a preliminary bath 
in the desensitizer in a separate room and then transfer 
the racks to the dark room proper rather than to add 
the desensitizer to the developer. 


Processing Solutions 
Any developer formula which is satisfactory for super- 
speed negative is suitable also for panchromatic film. For 
a given time of development the panchromatic film gives 
slightly greater contrast than the superspeed but this 
can be compensated for by developing for a shorter time. 


[THE END] 





Cinema Machine, Equipment 
Shop Moves to New Place 


The L. A. Utility Air Brush Company, formerly well 
known in film technical circles as the L. A. Motion 
Picture Company, has removed to new quarters at 5811 
West Adams Street, Los Angeles. For many years, the 
firm occupied a plant on Washington Street, near Main, 
at one time a pioneer film production center. 

As heretofore, the company will continue to do general 
motion picture machine work, and deal in motion pic- 
ture equipment and air brush tools, according to an 
amouncement from A. J. Sagon, the proprietor. 
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(Continued from Page Four) 


The stirrer is then removed and the crucible is placed on 
a fire-brick platform and let cool for half hour. 

At the expiration of this time, the mixture is entered 
into the “annealing furnace,” where it is allowed to coo] 
very gradually. 

When taken out from the annealing furnace the glass 
is found broken in many pieces, large and small. 
piece is carefully examined and the defectives ones are 
discarded. 

The chosen portion is then reheated in fire-brick moulds. 
in a tunnel-shaped oven until almost melting tempera- 
ture. 

The glass will take the shape of the moulds and it js 
allowed to cool for ten to twelve days in the cooling kilns, 

When cool, the plates obtained are polished on both 
sides and carefully inspected for further defects. 

If the plates fit for use amount to one-fifth of the whole 
melting, the result is considered satisfactory. 

The glass thus selected as most perfect is then shaped 
by skilled workmen into lenses, whose surface curvatures 
have been calculated with great mathematical exactness, 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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CLEANING LIQUIDS 
(Continued from Page 10) 













vent action on the base, while commercial trichlorethylene 
affects the gelatin coating and the image; these liquids are 
therefore unsuitable. Further tests were made with pure 
trichlorethylene, tetrachlorethylene, and carbon tetrachlo- 
ride at 95°F. as follows: 







Effect of Non-Inflammable Solvents on Motion 
Picture Film at 95°F. 


Condition of Film (Nitrate 
Base) 
Trichlorethylene (Roessler No effect on base. Image 
& Hasslacher) turned slightly brown in four 

days. 
Tetrachlorethylene (Dow) Image attacked at surface of 
liquid at end of four days. 
Carbon tetrachloride Started to curl at end of six 
(Dow) days. No effect on image. 
Carbon tetrachloride (pure Started to curl at end of 
E. K. Co.) eight days. No effect on 
image. 
Film curled at once and 
turned brown above liquid at 
end of three days. 





Solvent 












Carbon tetrachloride (taken 
from fire extinguisher ) 








Any effect of the above solvents on the image was at 
tributed to decomposition in the presence of water with 
the liberation of hydrochloric acid. A sample of old 
tetrachlorethylene which was strongly acid was treated 
with anhydrous sodium carbonate which would remove 
any acid present and this sample had no effect on the 
Another acid sample was treated with anhydrous 
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calcium chloride to remove water, but this affected the 
image, showing that hydrogen chloride when dissolved in 
the solvent and in the absence of water will attack the 
image. ‘Lo confirm this, dry hydrogen chloride was 
passed into pure dry carbon tetrachloride. The resulting 
liquid attacked the silver image, bleaching it to white sil- 
ver chloride. 


The above tests indicated that of the solvents tested, 
carbon tetrachloride is the most resistant to decomposition 
by heat and moisture. 


Effect of Light on Solvents 


Since on storage, solvents are subjected to the action of 
light, the effect of exposure to light on the rate of decom- 
position was studied. In order to secure an accelerated 
efiect the solvents were exposed in open bottles in the 
presence of moisture to a quartz mercury vapor lamp for 
from five to thirty hours. Strips of film were then im- 
mersed in the light-exposed solvents for varying times and 
any effect on the base or silver image was observed. 


The acidity of the samples was also determined by 
adding an equal volume of water, shaking thoroughly and 
titrating with decinormal caustic soda. As shown by the 
following table, the effect on the film image was roughly 


proportional to the quantity of hydrochloric acid present. 
Effect of Light on Solvents at 70 Degrees F. 

Time of 

Exp. to 

Mercury Acidity 

Vapor (cc.N /10 

Lamp NaOH) Remarks 
None 0.12cc. Slight curl. No 

effect on image 


in 10 days. 
. Film badly 


curled. Image 


bleached 2 days. 


Tetrachlorethylene N .12cc. No 
(R. & H.) 


Tetrachlorethylene 
(R. & H.) 


Carbon tetrachloride 


(R. & H.) 


Carbon tetrachloride 


(R. & H.) 


Nature of Solvent 
Trichlorethylene 
(Roessler & Hasslacher) 


Trichlorethylene 
(R. & H.) 


effect on 
film in 10 days. 


. Image destroyed 
in 2 days. 

. No effect in 10 
days. 


. Image turned 
brown in 10 
days. 


The above results show that trichlorethylene and tetra- 
chlorethylene under the influence of violet light and mois- 
ture undergo decomposition. The compounds are prob- 
ably oxidized to phosgene (COCI.) which is decomposed 
by moisture to form hydrochloric acid and carbon dioxide 
as represented by the following equations: 

C.Cl, — Oo = 
Tetrachlorethylene Oxygen 
COC] + HO = 2HCI - CO, 
Phosgene Water Hydrochloricacid Carbon dioxide 

The hydrochloric acid formed attacks the gelatin, caus- 
ing it to soften, and likewise converts the image to silver 
chloride. The extreme toxicity attributed to old or im- 


2COCI, 
Phosgene 
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pure samples of compounds of this type is undoubtedly 
due to the presence of phosgene. 

Of the non-inflammable compounds tested, carbon tetra- 
chloride most nearly approaches the ideal film cleaning 
liquid as outlined under the above list of requirements.  [¢ 
is especially valuable since when pure it does not readily 
decompose under the influence of light to form com- 
pounds which are injurious to the film. However, in 
order to prevent any possible decomposition on storage, jt 
should be kept in brown bottles or opaque containers. 


Inflammable Film-Cleaning Liquids 


In addition to non-inflammable solvents, a survey of 
possible inflammable liquids was also made because it 
was considered that in the event that an otherwise suit- 
able liquid in this classification was discovered, its ob- 
jectionable inflammability might be partly overcome by 
admixture with carbon tetrachloride. 

The only promising ‘solvents under this classification 
were benzene, toluene, xylene, gasoline and allied petro- 
leum distillation products. ‘Tests with these compounds, 
similar to those made with the non-inflammable com- 
pounds above, showed that none of the solvents affected 
the silver image, but benzene and toluene caused film 
with nitrate and acetate base to curl after immersion for 
two days at 70°F. All these solvents evaporate more 
slowly than carbon tetrachloride, which in some cases 
may be desirable. 

It was considered that possibly these compounds might 
be considerably less toxic than carbon tetrachloride, in 
which case it would be desirable to remove danger of ex- 
plosion. 


Toxicity of Benzene, Gasoline and Carbon Tetrachloride 


Although no practical toxicity tests were made with 
the solvents under investigation, adequate information is 
to be found in the literature. Tests with animals have 
shown that benzene, gasoline and halogen substitution 
products of the hydrocarbons such as carbon tetrachloride 
all produce varying stages of poisoning, resulting in dizzi- 
ness and unconsciousness, and finally death. 

Lehmann® found that with cats, air containing 20 to 
30 mg. per liter of benzene causes loss of consciousness in 
a few hours and 42 mg. per liter produced death. Hamil- 
ton* quotes a large number of cases of benzene poisoning 
in industry, some of which resulted in death. 

Haggard® experimented with dogs and found that the 
toxicity of gasoline was about one-half that of benzene. 


Lehmann,°® working with rabbits, found that 240 mg. 
per liter of carbon tetrachloride were necessary to pro- 
duce death in two hours. Although no data were found 
giving a direct comparison between the toxicity of carbon 
tetrachloride, benzene and gasoline, a survey of the ex- 
periments of Haggard and Lehmann indicates that car- 
bon tetrachloride is less toxic than benzene and slightly 
more toxic than gasoline, though this depends on its purity. 
Few cases of industrial poisoning by carbon tetrachloride 
have been recorded and these deaths were probably due 
to the use of an impure product which may have con- 
tained an excess of phosgene and hydrogen chloride. 
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Since the presence of 3 to 5 mg. per liter of carbon tetra- 
chloride imparts a strong odor to the air, there is no ex- 
cuse in practice for the concentration approaching the 
danger point, which is 10 times this concentration. 


The Suitability of Carbon Tetrachloride for Cleaning 
Motion Picture Film 

The above experiments indicate that carbon tetrachlo- 
ride when pure is quite satisfactory for cleaning motion 
picture film. It is a good solvent for oils and fats, evapo- 
rates readily, is non-combustible and is readily available at 
a reasonable price. It does not affect the image even on 
prolonged contact and has a minimum tendency to de- 
compose on exposure to light in the presence of moisture. 
Although toxic when impure, the pure compound is no 
more toxic than benzene and if reasonable ventilation is 
provided, it may be used with relative safety. 

Tests also showed that carbon tetrachloride has no curl- 
ing efiect on film with nitrate or safety base after two 
days and it does not remove the color from either nitrate 
or safety film with tinted base. 

Manufacturers such as the Dow Chemical Co. and the 
Eastman Kokak Co. supply sulphur-free carbon tetra- 
chloride which is satisfactory for cleaning film. A few 
years ago many commercial samples of tetrachloride con- 
tained sulphur which was formed as a by-product in its 
manufacture by the action of chlorine on carbon disul- 
phide. On exposure to the aid in the presence of mois- 
ture sulphur chloride deposits sulphur which is capable of 
combining with the silver image to form yellow silver sul- 
phide. Such samples of carbon tetrachloride containing 
sulphur chloride when left in contact with motion picture 
film attacks the image, especially in the presence of mois- 
ture, and bleached it out to a faint yellowish-white image 
of silver sulphide. No such commercially impure samples 
of carbon tetrachloride have been encountered within the 
past two years. 

Tetrachloride with Inflammable 
Solvents 


Mixtures of Carbon 


In some laboratories and exchanges a mixture of car- 
bon tetrachloride with high-test gasoline is used for film 
cleaning. This mixture evaporates less readily than pure 
tetrachloride, which may be an advantage in some cases. 
Its adoption in the past was a result of the toxicity of 
impure samples of tetrachloride, a 50 per cent mixture by 
volume with gasoline reducing this considerably. This 
mixture burns with great difficulty and is satisfactory 
trom a fire hazard standpoint, although the proportion of 
the two liquids necessary to give a non-inflammable mix- 
ture depends on the nature of the gasoline. It is consid- 
ered that pure carbon tetrachloride is to be preferred to 
such a mixture for general purposes. 


Film Moistening Liquids 

In addition to accumulating oil during projection, both 
the film base and gelatin coating lose moisture and tend to 
become brittle, owing to the excessive heat to which the 
film is subjected. If the film were allowed to cool to room 
temperature between successive projections, little trouble 
would be encountered, but in practice the film does not 
cool off sufficiently between successive projections and the 
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resulting baking process drives out the moisture, which 
results in brittleness. 

If film which has been rendered brittle in this manner 
is exposed to a moist atmosphere even for only a relatively 
short time it tends to regain its flexibility. It is not pos- 
sible to do this by placing the tightly wound reels of film 
in a humidor or a vessel containing water because the 
moisture penetrates the convolutions of film very slowly. 
It would be possible to humidify the film satisfactorily by 
passing it continuously through a humid chamber or by 
winding the film in contact with a damp strip of paper or 
other absorbent ribbon. Such a system, however, is in- 
convenient in the theatre or exchange. 

A satisfactory method of moistening film is to immerse 
it in a mixture of water and a water miscible volatile 
liquid such as grain alcohol. The percentage of water to 
be used in the mixture depends on the degree of brittle- 
ness of the film and the time which elapses betwen appli- 
cation and vaporation of the liquid. If an application 
machine of the Dworsky? type is used, this depends on the 
rate of passage of the film through the machine. During 
this short period little or no swelling of the gelatin coat- 
ing occurs, but sufficient moisture is absorbed to restore 
the flexibility of the dried out gelatin coating. More- 
over, when the film is wound up in a roll, the dried out 
film base can also absorb moisture by virture of being in 
contact with the moistened emulsion. Film base absorbs 
moisture relatively slowly so that little or none is ab- 
sorbed by it in the period of application of the moistening 
liquid. 

At the outset a survey was made of possible water- 
miscible volatile liquids which could be used for the pur- 
pose. The requirements of such a liquid are identical 
with those for the film base cleaning liquid outlined on 
page 2. A choice of the following liquids is possible: 
Grain alcohol, denatured alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, and 
tertiary butyl alcohol. 

The exact quantity of water to be added to the alcohol 
must be determined by trial. From 15 to 25 per cent 
water is usually satisfactory and this proportion holds in 
the case of all the alcohols named above. ‘The condition 
of the film after treatment will indicate any necessary 
changes in the proportion of water to be added. [If it is 
too tacky, less water should be used and if too dry and 
brittle the quantity should be increased. 

A mixture of either of the above alcohols with water 
has little or no solvent action on mineral oil which may 
be present in film after projection. However, in prac- 
tice the rubber squeegees in the Dworsky' machine tend to 
emulsify and remove traces of oil. If much oil and dirt 
is present on the film a moistening liquid which is also 
capable of dissolving oil must be used. 


H. C. Fuller, Chem. and Met. Eng. 29, 538, 1923. 
Faulkner, Trans, S. W. P. E. 25, 117, 1926. 
K. B. Lehmann, Arch. fur Hyg. 75, 1, 1912. 


4. “Industrial Poisoning in the U. S.,, by A. Hamilton (Mac- 
Millan.) 


5. Haggard, J. Pharmacol and Exp. Theraup. 16, 401, 1920. 


6. H. B. Lehmann, Arch, fur Hyg. 24, 1, 1911. 
(To be continued next month) 
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PROJECTION-Conducted by Earl J. Denison 





Experimenting 
by Projectionists 


ORD comes from the east that one of the pro- 

jectionists’ locals has set up an experimental 

department in which their members may make 
tests concerning their calling. 


Final Test 


If the experiences of the cinematographers are 
criterion, this step of the projectionists should prove 
greatly progressive. As perfect as projection equipment 
is, its ultimate test is how it performs under actual 
working conditions, and it is the projectionist who pre- 
sides over the apparatus while it is in operation. It is 
he who can best report just what its good points are, and 
wherein improvement, if any, can best be introduced. 


For Own Use 


If the projectionist is anything like the cinematographer, 
ideas for the improvement of his “tools” are bound to 
occur to him as he becomes more and more immersed in 
his work. It may be that these inspirations can only be 
applied to his own particular projection conditions, and 
certainly he should have the opportunity to work his 
theories out. 


No Sponsors 


But how many theatres could maintain such a minia- 
ture laboratory for their projectionists? The idea would 
be regarded as preposterous, and certainly the projection- 
is should not be expected to fill the void himself. 


Organized Effort 


Here is where organized effort comes in. Cinematog- 
raphy has advanced by leaps and bounds because cinema- 
tographers have found ways and means to carry out their 
creative thoughts and put them into effect. 

If the projectionists throughout the country can do 
the same thing, their profession should likewise benefit. 
[t is not necessary to have some radical device in mind 
before an experimental laboratory can prove of value; 
even the most everyday duties can be improved on if an 
ganization of men give them their concerted attention 
and exchange ideas concerning them. 


Interest in Work 


When men assemble to exchange ideas about their 
life’s work, they are helping everybody with whom-they 
come in contact, including their employers. Their job 


By Daniel B. Clark, President of A.S.C. Commends 
A.S.C. 


Move to Experiment With and 
Solve Problems of Projection 


becomes something more than a period of so many hours 
a day and the pay-check at the end of the week. 





Morgan Lauded for Work in 
**Tell It to the Marines” 





Ira H. Morgan, 
A.S.C., who is re- 
ceiving the praises 
of critics of cinema- 
tography for his 
work in Metro- 
G old w yn-Mayer’s 
“Tell It to the Ma- 
rines,” on which 
Morgan was chief 
cinematographer. 

The A.S.C. mem- 
ber is one of the 
aces on the camera 
staff at the Culver 
City studio where 
he has been holding 
forth for the past 
several seasons. 
Morgan served as 
chief cinematographer on many of Marion Davies’ best 
remembered productions, including “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower.” 





At present, he is engaged on M-G-M’s “The Calla- 
hans and the Murphys.” 





DeVry to Hold Third Annual 
Visual Education Instruction 


The third annual session of the DeVry Summer School 
of Visual Education, sponsored by the DeVry Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers of projectors and cameras, will be 
held in Chicago, June 27th to July Ist. 


A. P. Hollis is director of the session. Teachers and 


ministers will be given free tuition. 
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WANTED—MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 


State make, condition, price, 


GOOD USED Motion Picture Camera. 
manager, Artcraft Studios, 


etc. Saul Schwartz, production 
Charlotte, N. C. 

WILL PUT you in touch with buyers for Bell & Howell cameras and 
equipment. - Phone or write the A. S. C., 1222 Guaranty Bldg. 
GRanite 4274, Hollywood, California. 

BELL & HOWELL or Mitchell Camera outfit; 
Cinex timer; Straight Line Processing Machine; 
flectometer; Polishing Machine; State price, Equipment. 
Jeffery, Giles Street, Rose Park, South Australia. 

ié mm. Eastman Cine-Kodak. Model A, with F 3.5 or F 1.9 lens. 
Must have top and back built-in finders. State serial number, 
equipment, price. Hamilton Riddel, 1622 North Wilcox Ave., 
Hollywood. 


Projection Printer; 
Nutting Re- 
Fred 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 





FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


8 magazines, Mitchell 
Thalhammer iris. 
Glen MacWilliams, 


DEBRIE, aluminum box, dissolving shutter, 
tripod, 40, 50, 75 mm. Carl Zeiss lenses. 
Veeder footage recorder, '4-way mat box. 
c/o A. S. C., Hollywood. 

PATHE CAMERA—(Enclosed magazine like DeBrie); 4 circular 
magazines; 1 metal tripod with tilt; 1 finder; 1 50 mm. Voigt 
lens. Box H, American Cinematographer. 

LATE MODEL Bell & Howell Camera, 170-degree shutter, case 
and trunk; 4 magazines and carrying case; 4 lenses, 1 Iris out- 
fit, tripod and finder. Address Box X, American Cinematog- 
rapher. 

WILART camera, latest model, complete with tripod and carrying 
cases and retort case and magazines. John L. Russel, 1643 
North Gardner St., Hollywood. HEmpstead 9554. 


BELL & HOWELI Evemo, carrying case, four one hundred feet 
daylight loading Eastman negative, guaranteed perfect. First 
$225.00 gets it—cost $385.00. Cameron, Manhattan Beach, 
We 

$75—Angeles 400-feet Carl Zeiss 3.5, case, tripod. Want 4 by 5 
Grafiex or f 1.9 to fit De Vry. 2590 Midlothian Dr., Altadena, 
Calif. Colorado 0342. 

BELL & HOWELL Eyemo, brand new, B-1702, with carrying case 
and five spools, $225.00, C.O.D. Guaranteed. Roscoe Wright, 
2223 Clifton Ave.. Cincinnati. O. 


FOR RENT—CAMERAS 


FOR RENT—Bell & Howell studio equipment complete. 170-Degree 
Shutter. Liberal commission to cameramen. Call Mr. Smith, 
_MEtropolitan 4686. Evenings call MAin 0947. (Los Angeles.) 

NEW Eyemo camera, fully equipped; rent by day or longer. Joe La 
Shelle, 9038 Dorrington Ave., Hollywood; Phone OXford 5840. 

AKELEY, Bell & Howell and Mitchell Cameras for rent, all latest 
equipment. Phone GRanite 2213 or GRanite 1914. John W. 
Boyle, 1207 North Milton Ave., Hollywood. 


BELL & HOWELL. Victor Milner, 2221 Observatory Ave., Los 
__ Angeles, California. 596-944 


MITCHELL, and Bell & Howell Cameras. 
lenses—40- 50-75 mm. Complete equipment. 
523 North Orange St., Glendale, California. 
___ or HOlly 0764. ve 

E. BURTON STEENE, Bell & Howell, and Akeley. Complete Cam- 
era Equipment. Latest models. Address American Society of 
___ Cinematographers, Hollywood, California. 


RELL & HOWELL, 170, with $0, 40, 50 and 75 lens equipment, 
Baby Tripod. Also B. & H. Cine Motor.- Charles Stumar. 
GRanite 9845. 7501 Lexington Ave., Hollywood. 


FOR RENT—One Eyemo camera, complete with all accessories. 
Bert Glennon, 6936 Woodrow Wilson Dr., Hollywood, © Calif: 
Phone HEmpstead 2743. 


BELL & HOWELL No. 627. Five lenses: 82, 40 (f.2.7), 60 (£.2.7), 
75, 100 mm. Complete studio equipment: gauzes, filters, etc. 
__ Gladstone 0033. 








F.2:3; F.2:7; F.3:5 
J. R. Lockwood, 
Glendale 3361-W, 

















Large finders. Also Eyemo for rent. Lenses: 
8; . Frank M. Cotner, 6278 Selma Ave., Hollywood. 
HOlly wood 5046 


Twenty-five 


SPEED CAMERA: Bell & Howell, fully equipped for miniature and 
slow motion work 40, 50, 75 mm. and 6-inch lenses. Alvin V. 
Knechtel, 1179 North Kenmore. 597-054. 

BELL & HOWELL cameras, Akeleys and other makes—portable 
lights, special lenses by the day, week or month. We sell 
everything that any cameraman might ever need—new or used 
—at a big saving. Keep us in touch with your wants. Ruby 
Camera Exchange, Ruby Building, 727 Seventh Ave., N. . 
Bryant 0631 or 8457. 


FOR TRADE—CAMERAS 


WILL trade practically new Model K.5 late model Eastman Aero 
Camera, complete with venturi tube and anti- vibration suspen- 
sion mount (Gimbal) for good second-hand Mitchell or Bell & 
Howell camera. Cecil M. Thomson, 510% Travis St., Houston, 

es Texas. __ 

TWO 170 shutter Bell & Howell cameras, fully equipped. One with 
super-speed attachment. ORegon 3726, 407 N. Milton Ave., 
Hollywood. 











FOR RENT—AIRPLANES 


AIRPLANES equipped to carry cameras, facilitating the photograph- 
ing of stunts or other unusual action, for rent by the hour, day 
or week. Jerry Phillips, Professional Pilot, Clover Field, Santa 
Monica, California. 


FOR RENT—STILL CAMERAS 


WILL RENT still camera to local parties. Special arrangements to 
A. S. C. members. Geo. Meehan, Ph. GRanite 3830, 744 Curson 
Ave., Hollywood, California. __ 

FOR RENT—One 4x5 Grafiex Camera and one 4x5 Grafic. 
Glennon. Phone HEmpstead 2743. 


FOR SALE—LENSES 


ONE three-inch Dahlmeyer F. 1:9, mounted for Mitchell; one two- 
inch Bausch & Lomb F.2:7; one Dahlmeyer Pentac 37 mm. 
F.2 -% Georges Benoit, 3306 North Knoll Drive, North Holly- 
wood. 

CARL ZEISS, F. 2.7, 50 mm. in Bell & Howell mount. 
care American Society of Cinematographers. 


NEW 40 mm. Goerz Hypar f. 3. 5. lens in Bell “& Howell mount; 
price $50.00. Write Charles Clarke, 1222 Guaranty Building, 

____ Hollywood, California. 

RUO LENSES—Sole U. S. Agent. 
Vine St., Hollywood. 25 mm. to 100 mm.; F. 
(Latest type: Telephoto, 10-inch, F. 4.5). eS 

CARL ZEISS, 50 mm., F. 3.5, in Bell & Howell mount, $50; with- 

out turret mount sleeve, $41.50. Write Gaylord A. Wood, 

1821% N. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


WANTED—PROJECTOR 
USED SIMPLEX wanted. State model, price, condition, etc. ~ Ad- 
dress Box R, American Cinematographer. 





Bert 








“Dan Clark, 





Robert Ackerschott, 1575 N. 
2. and F 2.5 














American 


Cinematographer 
and Photo-Era 








if taken separately, cost $5.50 
per year. By taking advantage 
of a special clubbing offer ar- 
ranged between these two jour- 
nals, both may be had, on a 


year’s domestic subscription, for 








$4.15 
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Announcine— 


Eastman Duplicating Film 


Again Kodak Research Laboratories 
have made an invaluable contribution to 
the advancement of the motion picture 
industry. 


For signally satisfactory duplicate neg- 
atives can now be secured with the new 
Eastman Duplicating Film. 


Uses are legion, and important— for 
safeguarding costly negatives by making 
duplicates, to facilitate rapid distribution 
in foreign markets, sometimes even actually 
to improve the quality of the negative. 


Send for booklet that tells all the 
story —“Eastman Duplicating Film. 
Its Properties and Uses.” 


Motion Picture Film Department 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















HOW TO LOCATE MEMBERS OF THE 


American Society of Cinematographers 


Telephone GRanite 4274 


OFFICERS 


Danie_ B. CLark - - - President 
Joun W. BoyLe First Vice President 
Victor MILN ER - Second Vice President 
FRANK B. Goop — - Third Vice President 
(FEORGE SCHNEIDERMAN - Treasurer 
CHarves G. CLARKE Secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Victor Milner Alfred Gilks Fred W. Jackman 
Daniel B. Clark Charles G. Clarke Georges Benoit 
George Schneiderman John W. Boyle E. Burton Steene 
L. Guy Wilky John F. Seitz Ira H. Morgan 
Frank B. Good King D. Gray Floyd Jackman 


A be David-—with Warner Brothers. Lockwood, J. R.— 

Arnold, John-—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. Lundin, Walter—with Harold Lloyd Productions, Metropoli- 
tan Studios. 

e S with Samuel Goldwyn Prod. Lyons, Reginald—with Fox Studios. 





nes, Georg 
way, Wm. 
noit, Georges McCord, T. D.— 
vie, John W with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. McGill, Barney 
din, Norbert F.-—with Columbia Studios. MacWilliams, Glen—with Fox Studios. 
ening, H. Lyman Meehan, George—with Fox Studios. 
rotherton, Joseph—with Universal. Milner, Victor—with Famous Players-Lasky. 
Morgan, Ira H.—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 
Dan—with Tom Mix, Fox Studios. Musuraca, Nicholas—with F.B.O. Studio. 
rke, Chas. G 
wling. Herford T.—with Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, Norton, Stephen S.—with Tiffany Prod. 
oe 
tner, Frank M. O'Connell, L. Wm.—with Fox Studios. 
ockett, Ernest 
wnnjager, Henry— Palmer, Ernest S.—with Fox Studios. 
Parrish, Fred A.-—with Fox Varieties, Australia. 
Davis. Chas. J with Warner Bros., “Vitaphone,” New York Perry, Harry—with Famous Players-Lasky. 
City. Perry, Paul P.—with Famous Players-Lasky. 
Doran, Robert V. Polito, Sol—with Ken Maynard, First National. 
ored, John—Riga, Latvia. 
i Par, E. B.—with Warner Bros. Ries, Park J.— 
iPont, Max B. — Len H.—Sydney, Australia. 
ibray, Joseph A.—with Tiffany Prod. ose, Jackson J.—with Universal. 
Rosher, Charles—with Mary Pickford, United Artists Studio. 
deson, Arthur—with First National, Burbank. 
vans, Perry—with Warner Bros. Schneiderman, George—with Fox Studios. 
Scott, Homer A.— 
ildew, Wm Seitz, John F.—-with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 
schbeck, Harry A.—with Famous Players-Lasky. Sharp, Henry—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 
isher, Ross G.—with First National, Burbank. Snyder, Edward V.—-with Pathe, Fine Arts Studio. 
ried, Abe—with Warner Bros. Smith, Steve, Jr.— 
Gteene, E. Burton— 
audio, Gaetano—-with United Artists Studio. Stumar, Chas.—with Universal. 
Gilks, Alfred—with Famous Players-Lasky. 
Good, Frank B. Tolhurst, Louis H.—producing microscopic pictures, for 
Gray, King D.—with Fox Studios. Pathe. 
Griffin, Walter L.—with David Hartford Productions. 
Guissart, Rene—Paris, France. Van Buren, Ned—with Eastman Kodak Co., Hollywood. 
; inger, C s—wi ‘irs ional, Burbs " 
~—, Ernest—with Robert Kane Productions, New York o ag en to a Feet a 
ity. 
Heimerl, Alois G.— Warrenton, Gilbert—with Universal. 
Wenstrom, Harold— 
Whitman, Philip H.—with Scenario Dept., Mack Sennett 
Studios. 
Wilky, L. Guy— 


Jackman, Floyd—with Fred W. Jackman Productions. 
Jackman, Fred W.—directing Fred W. Jackman Productions. 
Jennings, J. D.—with Buster Keatoa. 


Knechtel, Alvin V.—with First National, Burbank. 
Koenekamp, Hans F. Zucker, Frank C.—Robt. Kane Prod., Cosmopolitan Studios, 
Kurrle, Robert—with First National, Burbank. New York City. 


Eastman George—Honorary Member. 
Edison, Thomas A.—Honorary Member. 
Webb, Arthur C.—Attorney 





Meetings of the American Society of Cinematographers are held as called on Monday evenings in the A. S.C. assembly rooms— 
1219-20-21-22 GUARANTY BUILDING 
Hollywood Boulevard and Ivar Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


LOYALTY PROGRESS ART 























OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY. N Y 


Hollywood, June 14, 1924. 


Uitechell Camers Company, 
Eollywood, 
Gentlemen ;- 

I want to comrliment you for 
the reneral all-around excellence of your ne 
camera. It is giving me splendid results. 


Tilliem O’Cornell, my cameraman, 


elf are both most enthusiastic over the 


ot readily unierstood and 











